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Peace Brings More Marriages 


HE Close of the war brought a 
[e reversa] to the down- 

ward trend in marriages from 
the peak reached in 1942. From 
January through May of 1945, mar- 
riage licenses issued in cities of 
100,000 or more inhabitants were 
almost 3 percent less than the num- 
ber for the same period of 1944. 
However, beginning with June, the 
first full month after V-E day, the 
record for each month through 
October, the latest available, shows 
an appreciable gain over the year 
before ; for this five-month period as 


a whole the gain amounted to 144% . 


percent. Marriages in 1945 are still 
well above the figure for 1940, when 
Selective Service first went into 
effect. The monthly course of mar- 
riages since 1940 is shown graphically 
on page 2. 

A brief review of the course of 
events during the war period carries 
us back to June 1940, when the fall 
of France and the consequent dis- 
cussion of conscription in our Coun- 
try evidently gave an impetus to 
marriage. While the draft act was 
under consideration in Congress dur- 
ing August 1940, the number of 
marriages rose to a peak, from which 
there was a sharp recession in the 


months following. In 1941, the year 
we entered the war, the number of 
marriages in our large cities reached 
an even higher level than the year 
before. Aside from the usual June 
peak in 1941, there was an unusually 
high point in December, the month 
of Pearl Harbor. The unseasonably 
high points in December 1941 and 
January 1942 may have been in- 
duced, in part, by marriages con- 
tracted in anticipation of the draft 
of men in the ages from 37 to 45. 
Among the factors in the general 
rise in marriages from 1940 to the 
peak in 1942 were the great migra- 
tion of workers from rural areas and 
small towns to the larger cities, 
and the relatively high wage scales 
which prevailed. In addition, there 
was a general disposition among men 
in the armed forces to marry before 
leaving for overseas service. During 
the next two years—1943 and 1944— 
while millions of marriageable men 
were being sent abroad, marriages 
in our large cities, on the whole, 
decreased in number. This new 
trend, however, was not general 
throughout the country, for the 
South, with its large encampments 
of soldiers, continued to gain in 
1943, while the Far West, the home 
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MONTHLY VARIATION IN MARRIAGES IN LARGE AMERICAN CITIES, 1940-1945 
(Daily Average Number in Each Month as Percent of Daily Average for 1941) 
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of newly developed aviation, ship- ° 


building, and other war industries, 
showed continued gains into 1945. 
The factors in the downward 
trend in marriages since the peak 
of 1942 persisted through the early 
months of 1945, until V-E day. The 
subsequent return of large numbers 
of men from Europe during the 
summer, as well as the demobiliza- 
tion of men of the armed forces still 
in this country, were undoubtedly 
influences that kept marriages at a 
high level during July and August. 
These influences continued through 
the fall months and were augmented 
further by the return of men from 
the Pacific and Asiatic areas after 


the defeat of Japan. It is quite 
likely that the withdrawal of large - 
numbers of women from the labor 
force by the closing of war industries 
is also a factor in the recent upswing 
in marriages. 

On the whole, the cities in all 
geographic divisions of the Country 
except the South shared in the 
gains in marriages from 1944 to 
1945. Outside the South, only four 
cities having 100,000 or more in- 
habitants recorded fewer licenses 
issued for the first 10 months in 1945 
than in the same period of 1944. 
They were New Bedford and Somer- 
ville in Massachusetts, with decreases 
of about 2 percent; and New Haven, 
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Conn., and Sacramento, Calif., with 
decreases of about 6 percent. Alto- 
gether, there were nine large cities 
in the Southern areas with decreases. 
Baltimore, Fort Worth, and Tulsa 
fell behind by less than 1 percent. 
Nashville lost 8.7 percent; Wilming- 
ton, Del., 7.2 percent; Oklahoma 
City, 6.6 percent; and New Orleans, 
5.5 percent. It is significant that 
Jacksonville decreased by 14.2 per- 
cent, and Tampa by 19 percent. 
From 1941 to 1943 these two cities 
had ranked among the highest for 
relative increases in marriages, prin- 
cipally because of the large nearby 
military establishments created dur- 
ing these years. As the need for 
these camps decreased, there was a 
rapid fall in their personnel. 

From the table on this page, it is 
evident that the marriage record in 
1945 for large cities in the North- 
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eastern and North Central areas of 
the Country still lags far behind that 
for 1941, despite the gains of the 
last year. On the other hand, the 
large cities in the South and the West 
in 1945 are far ahead of their mar- 
riage record for 1941. The cities of 
the Far West alone have shown 
quite consistent gains throughout 
this period. To cite some outstand- 
ing instances, marriage licenses issued 
in San Diego during the first 10 
months of 1945 were 3.6 times the 
number in 1941; for Oakland, the 
ratio was 2.7; for San Francisco, 2.5. 

The prospects are that marriages 
will continue at a high level through 
1946 as our armed forces continue 
to be demobilized in large numbers. 
A high level of employment would 
also act as a stimulus to marriage. 
One important deterring factor is 
the lack of adequate housing. 
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Births and Deaths in 1945 


HE extraordinary wartime birth 
a of the United States con- 
tinued into 1945. Births for the year 
are estimated at 2,900,000. AI- 
though the number of births con- 
tinued to fall for the second succes- 
sive year, the recession was quite 
moderate—3 percent as compared 
with 1944 and 8 percent from the 
banner year 1943. The number of 
births in 1945 still far exceeds the 
annual average in the prewar dec- 
ade. In fact, it is greater than in 


any year prior to the war, with the 
exception, probably, of 1921. 

The estimate of births for 1945 is 
based upon a special inquiry by the 
Statistical Bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company and 
upon the countrywide records of the 


Census Bureau for the first 10 
months of the year, supplemented 
by data for areas for which later in- 
formation is available from local 
sources. It includes an allowance for 
underregistration. 

The estimated number of births 
corresponds to a rate of 20.8 per 
1,000 population, including overseas 
military personnel and civilians. 
The year 1945 thus marks the fifth 
in succession in which the country’s 
birth rate has exceeded 20 per 1,000. 

The decline in births last year was 
almost countrywide, but in all the 
broad geographic regions which 
showed a falling-off in births the de- 
cline was quite moderate. Excep- 
tions to the general trend were ob- 
served in two widely separated 
areas, the Pacific Coast and the 


Middle Atlantic regions. Of these 
two, the Pacific Coast recorded the 
larger increase. This reflects the un- 
interrupted increase in the popula- 
tion of that area caused by the 
continued expansion of war industries 
during most of the year, and by the 
importance of the region as a staging 
area and shipping base for our mili- 
tary forces in the Pacific. 
Fortunately, the continued high 
level of the birth rate has been ac- 
companied by a low infant mor- 
tality. Despite war conditions, the 
death rate among infants showed 
further improvement in 1945, and 
reached a new all-time low. The 
rate for the year is estimated at a 
little more than 38 per 1,000 live 
births, as compared with nearly 40, 
the previous minimum, in 1944, and 
with slightly more than 40 in 1942 
and 1943. The infant mortality rate 
for 1945 is 16 percent below that of 
the last prewar year, 1941. In the 
last decade the infant mortality rate 
has been cut more than 30 percent. 
The general death rate in the con- 
tinental United States for 1945 is 
estimated at 10.5 per 1,000 resident 
population, or slightly below the rate 
in the two preceding years. Prac- 
tically every section of the Country 
shared in this improvement. The 
1945 death rate is not much higher 
than the all-time minimum recorded 
in 1942, and is below the peacetime 
average. It must be remembered 
that the resident population upon 
which the current rate is based ex- 
cludes the selected healthy young 
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men in our forces overseas, whose 
number reached peak strength in 
1945. Moreover, the proportion of 
older persons in our population has 
been steadily increasing. If allow- 
ance were made for these factors, 
the adjusted 1945 death rate would 
probably establish a new minimum. 
The mortality record has been con- 
sistently good throughout the year. 
A marked rise in the prevalence of 
respiratory disease occurred in De- 
cember, but this outbreak has been 
of a mild type and apparently has 
produced no corresponding increase 
in the total mortality. 

The natural increase in our popu- 
lation in 1945 was close to 1,400,000 
persons, a little less than in 1944. 
The figures for both years are based 
on our entire population, including 
the men overseas, and also take into 
account deaths among the latter, in- 
cluding those suffered in combat. 
Although our naturalincrease in 1945 
was smaller than in any of the three 
years preceding, the rate of natural 
increase was still about 1 percent. 
Thus, 1945 is the fourth successive 
year in which this rate reached or 
exceeded 1 percent. During the pre- 
war decade the annual average rate 
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was only 0.7 percent. Our natural 
increase cannot, of course, continue 
indefinitely at the level of the past 
four years, although it may continue 
high for another year or two. With 
the rapid return of millions of our 
young men from war service, the 
birth rate may be expected tem- 
porarily to remain close to wartime 
levels, although it is not likely that 
the 1943 record will be surpassed. 
Unless there should be a severe 
epidemic, the rate of natural in- 
crease in our population during 1946 
and 1947 may, therefore, be ex- 
pected to exceed the prewar level. 

The natural increase of our pop- 
ulation in the fifth decade of this 
century may reach 13,000,000, a 
higher figure, with but one excep- 
tion, than for any other decade in our 
history, even though our relatively 
high wartime birth rates are much 
lower than those of a generation or 
more ago. The high birth rate and 
the favorable health record of the 
war years, supplemented by immi- 
gration of a minor order, has pro- 
duced almost as large an increase in 
our population in the past 51% years 
as was recorded in the 10 years be- 
tween the last two censuses. 


Fatal Accidents in 1945 


HE death toll from accidents of 
Tan types in the United States 
in 1945 is estimated, on the basis of 
incomplete data, to be around 96,000, 
or 1,000 more than the number that 
occurred in 1944. The increase was 
due solely to a rising tide of motor 
vehicle fatalities that set in just after 


V-J day, when restrictions on the 
use of gasoline were removed. The 
motor vehicle toll in 1945, it appears, 
will be in the neighborhood of 29,000 
lives, some 5,000 in excess of the 
number in 1944. This increase in 
motor vehicle fatalities was more 
than enough to offset substantial 
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declines in the numbers of deaths 
due to occupational accidents, acci- 
dents among men in the armed 
services, and accidents of a cata- 
strophic nature. 

Deaths from accidents in and 
about the home probably will run 
a few hundred above the total of 
32,000 recorded in 1944. Home 
accidents, once again, were the lead- 
ing class of fatal accidents. 

Now that the war is over, it is of 
interest to observe in retrospect that 
the number of deaths from accidents 
in the war years ranged from a low 
of 95,000 in 1944 to a high of 99,000 
in 1943. Thus, the figure of 101,500 
deaths recorded in the year 1941 was 
not reached during the war period, 
although past experience had led us 
to believe that an even larger toll 
might have been expected. And this 
anticipated increase would undoubt- 
edly have occurred had it not been 
for the fact that the enforced reduc- 
tion in motor vehicle driving brought 
the toll from this cause down from 
approximately 40,000 deaths in 1941 
to around 24,000 in both 1943 and 
1944. Unless the safety program as 
it relates to motor vehicles is intensi- 
fied, and unless radical changes take 
place in our driving habits, it is 
almost certain that the deplorably 
high figures for the prewar years 
will soon be back again. 

Occupational fatalities, it is en- 
couraging to report, were kept at 
prewar levels throughout the war 
period, despite the unusually high 
level of employment that prevailed 
during those years and the large 
number of inexperienced workers 
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who were employed. The effective 
cooperation of management and 
labor in the all-out safety campaign 
proclaimed by the President in the 
summer of 1941, undoubtedly did 
much to keep down the mortality 
in this trying period. 

Catastrophes—those accidents in 
which five or more persons are 
killed—were less frequent and took 
considerably fewer lives in 1945 than 
in the preceding year. Up to the 
closing’ days of 1945 our records 
show a total of around 1,700 deaths 
in such accidents, or less than half 
the corresponding number for 1944. 
Nevertheless, the toll in 1945, as in 
the other war years, was above that 
for the years immediately preceding 
our entry into the conflict. There 
were fewer victims of catastrophes 
in 1945 than in 1944 in tornadoes; 
in fires; in service flying crashes; in 
accidents resulting from the manu- 
facture, storage, and transportation 
of explosives; as well as in water 
transportation, mining, and railroad 
accidents. More deaths, however, 
were recorded both in bus and com- 
mercial air transportation. 

There was only one accident in 
1945 in which more than 50 persons 
were killed, whereas in 1944 there 
were eight such accidents. The 
greatest loss of life—119 persons— 
in any one catastrophe in 1945 was 
in the tornado that swept through 
parts of Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Arkansas during April. Tornadoes 
in Alabama and Mississippi killed a 
total of 43. Last August, 34 persons 
died in a collision of two railroad 
trains in North Dakota. 
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Hazards of Childbearing Sharply Reduced 


HEN in 1933.the Committee 
W on Public Health Relations of 
the New York Academy of Medicine 
reported, on the basis of careful and 
extended investigation, that ma- 
ternal mortality in New York City 
could be reduced by two thirds, the 
announcement was received with 
considerable scepticism. In some 
quarters it was assailed even as 
visionary and unwarranted by the 
facts. And yet in barely more than 
a decade this objective has not only 
been attained but surpassed. The 
maternal death rate in New York 
City in 1933 was 64 per 10,000 live 
births; by 1944, it had been reduced 
to 17, a decline of 73 percent. 

Not alone in New York but in a 
number of other cities throughout 
the country, studies were made in 
the early 30’s to find out why no 
appreciable progress had been made 
in reducing the hazards of mater- 
nity, and where the responsibility 
for this failure rested. The cam- 
paign against preventable death in 
maternity truly took on national 
proportions, and the results achieved 
in the Country as a whole were not 
far behind those for New York City. 
Between 1933 and 1944, maternal 
mortality in the United States fell 
from 62 per 10,000 live births to 23, 
a decrease of 63 percent. In fact, 
among white women the two thirds 
goal set by the Committee of the 
New York Academy of Medicine 
was exceeded. 

It is true that in the past few years 
new and potent weapons—the sulfa 


drugs and penicillin—have been 
available against puerperal infec- 
tion, the leading cause of death in 
maternity. As the table on page 8 
shows, between 1939 and 1943 puer- 
peral septicemia recorded a larger 
reduction in mortality than any 
other single cause, the rate being cut 
by more than half among white 
women. In the same four-year 
period, the mortality from albumi- 
nuria and convulsions in this group 
dropped by exactly one third, and 
the rate from all other puerperal 
causes combined by nearly one third. 

Among colored women, too, very 
substantial progress has been made 
in reducing the hazards of child- 
bearing, although the recent gains 
have not been quite as marked as 
for white women. Thus, the decline 
in maternal mortality among the 
colored between 1939 and 1943 was 
33 percent as against 40 percent for 
the white, as shown in the table. 
The smaller improvement for the 
colored is observed for each of the 
major causes of mortality. Obvi- 
ously, special attention should be 
given to the needs of colored women, 
among whom the maternal death 
rate is 2% times that for the white. 

The benefits of the recent im- 
provement in -maternal mortality 
have been extended to all the age 
groups, although, as the table in- 
dicates, the relative decline was 
smallest at the later childbearing 
years. This was so for both white 
and colored women, but more par- 
ticularly among the latter. Only 
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MorTALITY FROM PRINCIPAL PUERPERAL CAUSES, BY COLOR AND AGE, 
UNITED STATES, 1939 To 1943 































































































CoLoRED 
——_ pase 
‘ ; : ECLINE, ; : ECLINE, 
Cause; AGE Deaths per 10,000 Live Births 1943 Since Deaths per 10,000 Live Births 1943 Since 
1939 1939 
1943 1939 1943 | 1942 | 1941 | 1940 | 1939 
All Puerperal Causes 
Gs on sk cceuniensad 21.1) 22.2) 26.6) 32.0) 35.3 40 51.0) 54.4) 67.8) 77.3) 76.2 33 
MI orsc5s siaaina Seater 17.5) 17.3] 21.1] 29.5) 30.2 42 38.7| 39.3 54.6) 68.7) 66.3 42 
| ee prereere 13.7} 14.2) 17.4] 20.3) 23.1 41 32.0} 38.8] 48.3) 50.4) 54.3 41 
MRS o siv'tas Vesa phavee c's 16.4) 17.4] 20.5} 25.7| 28.3 42 51.4] 54.1) 64.6) 76.7) 69.0 26 
eer 25.8) 28.3] 33.0} 39.1) 44.2 42 73.4) 77.3) 90.5)101.4|112.7 35 
MS Scio ass ala sane 44.6) 49.8] 56.7] 65.6) 66.9 33 105. 1)110. 4)131. 2)144. 4]120.5 13 
40 and over.............. 69.5) 79.7) 91.4] 87.9)101.4 32 129. 2}124. 3/164. 4|180.7/189.7 32 
Puerperal Septicemia 
EE Teer _7.1) 8.1) 10.1) 13.4) 15.0 53 17.0} 18.8} 26.1] 28.9} 30.6 44 
MI. 504. occ wceatass 5.8) 6.7) 7.1) 11.9} 12.1 52 15.9] 15.3] 21.6} 27.2) 26.1 39 
_, Serer eee 5.0} 5.6) 6.9) 9.3) 10.8 54 12.4] 15.8] 20.1] 23.1) 22.6 45 
_ | Sees Ges! 5.7} 6.3} 8.2] 11.0] 12.8 56 17,4} 19.2} 25.8) 30.5) 29.8 42 
BE cscs scwecevasen 9.0) 10.8} 13.0) 16.9) 18.9 52 21.9] 23.5) 37.3) 34.0) 46.5 53 
ME fois aciatan do ciice-wee 13.7) 16.7] 20.2] 25.8) 25.5 46 25.9} 31.0} 39.5} 36.8} 47.1 45 
40 and over.............. 17.5) 24.5) 31.8] 31.3] 36.3 52 30.3} 28.6) 55.2) 55.5) 54.2 44 
Albuminuria and Convulsions 
N05 cies es scee +e} 5.4 _ 6.4) 7.5) 8.1 33 15.9} 16.4) 20.1) 24.1) 22.1 28 
OE eee eRe 7.1 7.8} 10.6} 10.7 34 15.5} 14.8] 21.4] 27.4) 26.3 41 
| OGRA SE eer eet aoe 3.8 4.2) 5.2) 5.3 28 9.6] 12.9) 14.4} 15.2) 16.4 42 
SG Nc kkiass sas cies 3.7 4.6) 5.2) 5.8 36 13.5} 13.5] 16.8] 22.2) 15.5 13 
Se ee ade 5.8 7.3) 8.0] 9.5 39 21.5] 22.0} 21.3) 29.0] 27.0 20 
RRR ie ete: 9.8 13.0} 13.8] 15.4 36 31.6} 28.9} 36.1] 35.9] 33.6 6 
40 and over.............. 19.3 19.8] 19.8} 20.0 4 43.1) 32.3) 46.4) 58.1) 47.1 9 
All Other Puerperal Causes 
AE eae ee 8.6 10.1} 11.1] 12.2 30 18.1] 19.3} 21.6) 24.3) 23.5 23 
«Scr pcewsancanar 4.7| 4.5) 6.2] 7.0] 7.4 37 7.2| 9.2) 11.7] 14.1] 13.9 48 
a ee ee 4.9} 5.0) 6.3] 5.8) 7.0 30 10.0} 10.0) 13.8) 12.1) 15.3 35 
Seay 6.9} 7.2) 7.7] 9.4) 9.8 30 20.5} 21.5) 22.1) 24.0) 23.8 14 
| Sa ee 11.0} 11.3] 12.7) 14.2) 15.9 31 30.0} 31.9] 31.9] 38.4) 39.2 24 
See 21.0) 21.7) 23.5) 26.0) 26.0 19 47.6) 50.4) 55.6) 71.7| 39.7 20* 
40 and over.............. 32.8] 36.4) 39.9) 36.8) 45.1 27 54.8] 63.4] 62.8) 67.1) 88.4 38 
*Increase 





a minor proportion of all births 
occur among mothers 35 and over— 
slightly more than one in eight; yet 
these ages contribute about one 
fourth of the deaths from puerperal 
causes. While it is expected that 
the risks incidental to childbearing 
should increase with advance in the 
age of the mother, it is nevertheless 


clear that maternal mortality at the 
older ages is still much too high and 
is susceptible of material further 
reduction. 

The death toll in maternity even 
now is about 7,000 women a year. 
This number can be cut in half 
through the same program which 
has already proved so successful. 
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Infant Mortality Declined to a Record 
Low During the War 


NFANT mortality, continuing its 
long-term downward trend, 
reached record low levels during the 
war years. This decline is particu- 
larly gratifying, inasmuch as it oc- 
curred during a period when the 
birth rate rose sharply, thus aug- 
menting the number of babies in 
the population. In the white popu- 
lation of our Country, deaths among 
babies under 1 year of age dropped 
from 43.2 per 1,000 live births in 
1940, to 37.5 per 1,000 in 1943, a 
decline of 13 percent in three years; 
among the colored the improvement 
was slightly more—namely, 15 per- 
cent. Because of the improvement 
in infant mortality, there were about 
19,000 fewer deaths among children 
under 1 year of age in 1943 than 
there would have been if the death 
rate in 1940 had continued to pre- 
vail; infant deaths totaled about 
118,500 in 1943, the latest year for 
which complete data are available. 
As is stated elsewhere in this BULLE- 
TIN, partial information for later 
dates indicates that infant mortality 
has continued to decline since then. 
The safeguarding of infant life 
during the war years was achieved 
in the face of many adverse condi- 
tions, such as overcrowded housing, 
disrupted family life, and depleted 
medical and nursing personnel. In 
large measure, the improvement in 
infant mortality was due to recent 
advances in medicine, particularly 
the widespread use of the sulfa drugs, 
the increased hospitalization of 


births, the Emergency Maternity 
and Infant Care program inaugu- 
rated by the Federal Government 
for families of men in the lower ranks 
of the armed services, and the gener- 
ally higher standard of living for a 
large proportion of the population. 

It is significant that the greatest 
relative improvement took place in 
those areas where the infant mor- 
tality was highest. As the table on 
page 10 shows, the West South 
Central States experienced a more 
marked decline than any other geo- 
graphic area, amounting, among 
white babies, to 23 percent between 
1940 and 1943. In the East South 
Central States and in the Mountain 
States, both of which have unfavor- 
able records as regards infant mor- 
tality, the drop was about 16 percent. 
As a result of the marked recent 
progress the excess mortality in these 
three areas over that of other areas 
of the country has been materially 
reduced. A parallel situation for 
maternal mortality was noted in our 
July BULLETIN. 

When the recent trend of infant 
mortality is analyzed according to 
size of community, the results show 
that for white babies the decrease 
was relatively twice as rapid in small 
towns and rural areas as in the larger 
cities. Thus, in communities of 
25,000 or more population, the 
decline between 1940 and 1943 was 
8 percent. In places of 10,000 or less 
population, including rural areas, 
the drop was more than 16 percent. 
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It is encouraging that the mor- 
tality from premature birth, the out- 
standing cause of infant death, was 
reduced by more than 13 percent 
between 1940 and 1943 among both 
white and colored babies. This de- 
crease undoubtedly is due mainly to 
better prenatal care of mothers and 
to the increased proportion of de- 
liveries in hospitals. Better obstet- 
rical service presumably accounts 
for the substantial decrease in the 
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death toll from injuries at birth. 
The largest decrease in mortality 
among white infants was recorded 
for pneumonia and influenza, reflect- 
ing the use of chemotherapy in the 
treatment of pneumonia. The diar- 
rheal diseases have also shown a 
marked decline in mortality, as 
mothers have learned more about the 
science of nutrition and have had 
the means to feed their children 


properly. ' 





DEATHS UNDER 1 YEAR OF AGE PER 1,000 Live Birtus, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIvIsION, SIZE OF COMMUNITY, AND LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH. 
WHITE AND COLORED SEPARATELY, 1940 to 1943 
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Premature birth 
Congenital malformations. ... 
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Injury at birth 
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Diarrhea and enteritis 
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Number, thousands 2,595 | 2,487 
Rate per 1,000 21.2 | 20.6 
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Source: Various reports from the Bureau of the Census. 
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December 1945 STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the November 1944, together with the 
mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the first eleven 
holders for November 1945, and months of 1945, 1944, and 1943. 


DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoLiIcvHOLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicvHoLDERS* 





Year to Date: 

CAUSE OF DEATH . 
November] November End of November 
1945 1944 





1945 1944 





ALL CausEs—TOTAL 741.8 | 892.6 | 832.9 | 829.3 
—Excluding war deaths. ..\ 714. 729.7 | 739.2 | 764.3 
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Typhoid fever 0. 
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Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system. . 

Syphilis 

Cancer (all forms) 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
angina pectoris 

Other chronic heart diseasest 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Appendicitis 

Chronic nephritis 

Puerperal state—total 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Accidents—total 
Home accidents 
Occupational accidents 
Motor vehicle accidents 

War deaths (enemy action) 

All other causes of death 
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f *The rates for 1945 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93(c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





MORTALITY FROM, ALL CAUSES* 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
DEATH RATES PER |000-ANNUAL BASIS (/945 figures are provisional ) 
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<< Ce? SN RA Sa Ge NS OST CG “Hae te 


(vec) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
1944 98 88 88 84 79 76 74 78 79 79 89 85 
(ods. 68:90 99° 92. 89. .85. 79 72 73 113 TA 

* including war deaths 
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